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SMALL WHITE ELEPHANTS. 


| In Ceylon, as everybody knows, people are 
| politely ruined by the gift of large white elephants, 


which are sent by envious persons to be stabled in 
their mansions, with a view to their speedily eating 
the owners out of house and home. Not having 
resided in that happy island, I never enjoyed the 
painful pleasure of seeing my threshold darkened 
by one of those mountains of milk, flapping its 
ears and twirling its trunk in riotous anticipation. 
But even in England here, I have suffered greatly 
from a smaller race of white elephants, which are, 
indeed, so numerous among us that most dwellings 


| entertain a few of them. I do not say that, in 
| this country, the creatures are presented with 
| the same fatal intention; but there they are, 
| luxuriously quartered in drawing-room and other 


apartments, making our homes very grand 
and very uncomfortable. The theory of that 
practice of domestic gifts which obtains among us 


| Britons is delightful ; it is this—that your house 


is furnished with mementoes of affection. The 
most common articles, in addition to their vulgar 
uses, subserve the moral ends of being souvenirs of 
love and friendship. The very fire-irons some- 
times become esthetic, and the hearth-rug has a 
didactical character. You recline your manly head 
softly on Miss W.’s anti-macassar; your feet are 


| tenderly supported by the footstool which Mrs H.’s 
| industrious fingers worked in glowing pattern ; 
| sitting at the table, you smoothly cut the loaf with 


J. C’s ornamental bread-knife, returning both 
articles to the carved platter so gracefully pre- 
sented by his sister ; and the vocal tea-urn, glitter- 


| ing before your wife, warms not only the beverage 


it contains, but also the heart of the drinker, as 
you recollect it was the gift of a maiden aunt. 
This is so touching a theory, that one almost feels 
ashamed to hint that the anti-macassar had its size 
and shape selected for the purpose of displaying a 
specially difficult pattern, and that it never will 
stop on either chair-back or couch-arm ; it is un- 
pleasant to have to admit that the hassock is not of 


the proper height, that the bread-knife won’t carry 


Price 13d. 


a cutting edge, and that the spirit-lamp of the urn 
is constantly out of order. But mustering courage, 
I will venture, in an anonymous whisper, to say 
that, in the majority of cases, it is so; adding, by 
way of condoning the matter, that I am very 
sorry for it. 

But it is not at this point that the unpleasant 
tusks and voracious trunk of the elephant, hidden 
under these disguises, most fully develop them- 
selves. The underlying conception generally is, 
that a charitable assistance is rendered in these 
gifts, helping you to ornaments and luxuries not 
obtainable on your beginning to keep house 
without such aid. Possibly, left to your own 
resources, some years might elapse before silver 
dessert-knives appeared on the table, and your 
adored wife might have had to content her- 
self for some time to come with a supplementary 
tea-pot for the hot water, instead of presiding, as 
she so effectively does, over the grand urn. 
Friends, however, rush to a newly-wedded couple’s 
help, and set you up in all these respects, so that 
each generation starts in life rather more luxuri- 
ously furnished than their parents were at ten 
years after marriage. Still, supposing—and this 
marks its dangerous stage—supposing the present 
of the silver dessert-knives involves the purchase 
of a new set of plates and dishes to match with 
them, then, so far as my controllable cash goes, I 
lose, say, thirty shillings upon that present. It 
was just in that way, as I well recollect, that a 
gratuitous ottoman once cost me—well, I don’t 
care to say exactly how much, in recarpeting 
the room, just in order to bring the floor into 
something like agreement. The gift of a new 
piano to a wife from her father, I reckon, must 
cost the unhappy husband, upon the average, 
fifty pounds. I know a case in which it was not 
got over under one hundred and seventy pounds, 
for the whole drawing-room suite had to be 
changed. Whenever I behold that gorgeous instru- 
ment, it always rounds its back to my vision, puts 
forth a lank tail, and elevates a white proboscis. I 
recognise the elephantine monster instantly, and 
painfully calculate the depth to which it bit into 
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my friend the owner's pocket. I have myself 
learned to dread the remotest hint of any such 
generosity among our own circle ; the mention of 
an intended gift arouses in me genuine fear, for I 
am not certain whether I may not yet be made 
insolvent by these polite attentions. Scarcely ever 
does there come a gift which has not something of 
this white elephantish character about it. Nobody 
ever makes you a present of a pair of blankets, 
or offers a plate-rack for the kitchen, in token 
of their eteem, or gives you a water-butt, or a 
five-pound note. The presents all come in far 
other shapes—flourishing devouring trunks, and 
tossing littering horns of ivory. My wife 
has had several dozens of scent-bottles presented 
to her, and to keep them anything like properly 
replenished would about exhaust all my spending 
money. Why couldn’t somebody give her a brand- 
new toilet-service when I happened on that accident 
with the tall ewer? No; there came instead a 
handsome set of flower-vases, which have since 
cost on an average half-a-crown a week to keep 
them fittingly supplied with blooms of diverse 
colours. 

But I can at least console myself with think- 
ing others have still worse fates. There is an 
acquaintance of mine, who, a long time ago, had 
the ill-luck to have presented to him a claret-jug, 
ore | a ey inscription ; I estimate 
that that single utensil has since exercised an 
—— effect upon the price of light wines, 
while its owner is certainly getting a red nose 
out of it. My good mother-in-law (she is an 
excellent lady, residing at a considerable but 
not inconvenient distance) honoured me last 
year, as a birth-day — with a gold Albert 

? 


watch-guard, so grand, it made it utterly pre- 
posterous to think of attaching to the end of it 
my old father’s ancient silver time-keeper. Why 


didn’t she make it a couple of hats and an over- 
coat, and so save me the sixteen pounds I had to 
expend in a smart-looking, but not very accurately- 
going watch? But no; an elephant it must be, or 
nothing; and I need not now say how greatly I 
prefer it to be the latter. Leaving the domestic 
gifts for a moment, much the same might be said 
of more public presentations. The admiration of 
our fellow-clerks, when it can no longer contain 
itself, breaks out into an elaborate dressing-case. 
Now, as a rule, your toilet is completed in ten 
minutes; but to put into requisition the imposing 
array of articles in that awful case would detain 
ou in your room two hours every morning. Or, 
it may be, the subordinate members of your firm 
are smitten with the conviction that they must 
express their feelings towards you, and they 
beg you to honour them by the acceptance of a 
fancy pencil-case, so glittering and unbusiness-like 
looking, that you would never dream of making 
an ordinary memorandum with it: it ought to be 
reserved for the signing of cheques for thousands 
of pounds, the writing to be afterwards dried with 
kles of diamond-dust ; and, as the result of it 

1, you are for ever getting small thrills of affright, 
after groping in your pockets, lest you have Tost 
the wonderful instrument, until comes that happy 
day when it does really vanish, and you can 
breathe again. In my time, I have had several 
book-presentations made to me, and the volumes 
are enclosed in such gorgeous, uncomfortable 
bindings, that I dare not on any account open 


them to read. If I wish to master the contents, 
I must purchase a cheaper copy, in reference to 
which it won’t much signify if, in a studious mood, 
one wets one’s finger to turn over a too fast 
adhering leaf. I notice, however, that of late 
those sly dogs the parsons are introducing a sub- 
stantial reform into the style of public presenta- 
tions. The prevailing fashion used to be a Bagster’s 
Reference Bible or a copy of Mosheim, for the 
reverend gentleman, and a tea-service for the lady; 
but more recently, as I find from the newspapers, 
they prefer taking the offerings of their devoted 
flocks in coin, and do them the favour to receive 
‘ purses’ of a hundred, two hundred, and at times 
five and six hundred guineas. It is a great 
improvement, and shews that spiritual affairs do 
not wholly exhaust the intelligence of some of our 
great pulpit orators. 

But to return to the white elephant proper—that 
is to say, the domestic gift. As to the pecuniary 
_— of the question, it cannot be said that, after 
all, you increase your household possessions by the 
intrinsic value of the articles in this way received. 
By no manner of means. The gifts are, in reality— 
if one can gather the boldness to avow it—invest- 
ments ; they are simply advances made to you on 
the firm faith of expectations. I, in my turn, have 
to conduct small elephants into other people’s 
domiciles, and there set them loose to rage and 
devour. Miss W., on her marriage, will have 
a perfect recollection of the anti-macassars she 

resented to my wife, and new ones will have to 
reciprocally forthcoming, of a little better 
quality, and I had nearly maliciously added, let 
us hope (only the thing isn’t possible), of a still 
more impracticable size ; Mrs H. announces that 
she shall have a daughter wedded soon, and then 
a footstool, of a slightly more costly character, 
will, I know, be most confidently looked for ; and 
I expect, in due time, to present J. C. with a 
splendid bread-knife, and his happy sister with 
a small salver, in lieu of the carved wood tray. 
My wife’s maiden aunt not being likely at her 
years to change her condition, may not require a 
family tea-urn to be reciprocated, but I shall have 
to go on mending the leaky spirit-lamp. In 
Wales, I understand, they carry out this system 
more openly, and, as I venture to think, in a better 
fashion, for they do there make presents of 
blankets, tables, crockery, and bedsteads; and 
then, when some of the relatives of the donors are 
in turn ‘ settled,’ you receive a courteous note, 
stating that David Ap Griffith will be glad if you 
will present to his brother a bucket and candle- 
stick, in lieu of those you received at your marriage 
from himself; or else Sarah Llewellynn desires 
ou to remind her cousin Mary of the mop and 
ot-jack due to herself. This is carrying out 
matters a little more openly than amongst us 
southerners ; but with us it amounts to much the 
same thing in the end. My wife would not sleep 
in her if Mrs Blank, née Miss W., went a day 
without the chair-cloths; and I should not feel 
at all comfortable when handling J. C’s bread- 
knife if I did not know I had tendered him a more 
valuable fish-slice. 

The end of it all is, that my house isn’t furnished 
just as I would wish it, or else if it be, it has cost 
me frightful sums to avoid a mosaic appearance 
in the matchings ; and further, I never feel quite 
at ease in the using of certain portions of the 
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furniture. ‘My dear, do be careful of the cushion,’ 
says my wife; ‘it is getting quite frayed at the 
edges; and I saw Miss N.’ (the donor) ‘examining it 
the last time she was here.” A few days ago, the 
enjoyment of one meal was effectually spoiled by 
the discovery that the maid had dinted the cream- 
jug which a lady-acquaintance had presented ; 
and my wife having had a slight tiff with her fair 
friend, predicted that at her next visit to tea the 
elic being would be sure to believe the article 
been purposely ill-used, in consequence of that 
aw rsonal difference. Then, my eldest 
hopeful will, I expect, lose all chance of inheriting 
anything from his godfather, owing to his careless 
banging about of the silver mug (the inscription on 
which is already half battered), and his bending 
and scoring of the memorial fork and spoon. The 
estimable old gentleman is very sensitive, and 
prided himself vastly on the mottoes he had 
engraved on those articles ; and it does not seem 
respectful to find them cut into and hammered 
out worse and worse every time he comes. I shall 
not be greatly surprised if that little mug turns out 
to be the most rampagious elephant we have 
had, and devours all young Master Heedlesse’s 
expectations. 
can see no help for avoiding these inconve- 
niences and dangers, but a substitution of money- 
gifts to the value of the articles in kind now 
presented. If the friends of myself and wife 
would only have advanced us the sovereigns and 
notes they expended, we would willingly have 
given I, O. Us for them, pledging ourselves to 
return them on their or their relatives’ marriages ; 
and then we should have been able to suit our own 
tastes in selecting what was to be about us, and 
should have felt ourselves at liberty to be com- 
fortably free and easy in the using of our own 
furniture afterwards. So far as I myself am 
concerned, I am now accustomed to be gored with 
tusks, trampled on by round feet, or picked up 
and whirled about at the end of flexible trunks ; 
but on behalf of others growing up innocently to 
the same fate, I am disposed to protest against the 
presentation of all white elephants. 


POMPEII IN 1864. 


Arter having prepared one’s mind for a proper 
contemplation of a city buried eighteen hundred 
years ago, it is calculated to throw it back to the 
days of railways and other modern contrivances, to 
find, at the foot of the descent by which we have to 
enter the said city, a turn-table, at which we are 
called upon to pay a sum of rather less than a 
florin. But once hirly through this obstacle, the 
sense of the past comes back, and, to an English- 
man at least who has only just arrived at Naples, 
life seems to return into the ancient city of 
Pompeii; he would feel it quite a natural occur- 
rence if a helmeted, sandal-footed, scantily-dressed 
individual were to turn the corner of one of the 
streets at any moment. No longer does a guide 
lay hold of the disenchanted visitor, and drag 
him remorselessly from one object to another, 
but he is left to wander hither or thither at 
his own will, stopping when he sees fit to watch 
the careful operations of the workmen, and only 
asking questions when it pleases him. 

The improved system on which the excavations 


erroneous idea with respect to the manner in which 
the houses of Pompeii were constructed. Instead 
of being confined to a ground-floor, some of them 
were built with a floor above, with a verandah 
looking towards the street. This was the case with 
the house of Proculus ; and in order to give some- 
thing like a clear idea of what must have happened 
in a large number of households on that dreadful 
day when the city was entombed, I will take 
this man as an example, because we happen 
to know more about him than about any sther 
Pompeiian. 

Proculus was in all probability a rich, certainly 
an influential, citizen. His name occurs in con- 
nection with election matters in more than one 
place. On the right of the entrance to his house is 
the inscription Popidium ced, Proculus rogat, which 
_ be freely translated by the inscription on a 
wall opposite to the room in which I am now 
writing, ‘Cox for Finsbury;’ not far distant, a 
partisan of one Sabinus had scrawled, ‘Sabinwm 
edilem Procule fac et ille te faciet, an equally free 
translation of which would be: ‘O Jones, support 
Robinson as alderman for Bishopsgate-without, and 
he will ae age thee for Bishopsgate-within. 

His house was undergoing repairs when the 
catastrophe occurred; the painters’ pots and the 
workmen’s tools were left scattered about, and a 
part of the pavement had been taken up. A 
number of cooking utensils were heaped up in one 
corner, shewing that the operations of the workmen 
prevented them from bemg put in their rr 
place. Others, containing various articles of food, 
were simmering on the little stoves. On a bronze 
dish, in readiness to put in the oven, was a sucking- 
pig ; the oven itself being for the present en 
in baking bread ; more than seventy loaves in all— 
the greater part of them weighing about two 
pounds—have been taken out of one oven. But the 
pig never entered the oven, nor were the loaves 
withdrawn until after a sojourn there of nearly 
eighteen hundred years. They still retain their 
form, though not their colour. The porous 
cavities in the interior are still distinguishable. 
Their chemical constitution, however, has under- 
gone a change: if we take e little of the crumb, 
and rub it between the finger and thumb, it 
crumbles to powder, and has very much the 
appearance of coal, the proportion of carbon in the 
centre being less than in the crust; and the 
proportion of water, which is 23 per cent. in 
the crumb, somewhat greater. 

They were early risers in the house of Proculus, 
and the cook had begun his operations by lamp- 
light, in the expectation, that as day had followed 
night, and night day hitherto, this order of things 
was eternal. But daylight did not come; the 
flames poured forth from Vesuvius, and showers of 
ashes rained down on the city, making it 80 
intensely dark, that fathers cried aloud for their 
wives, and their wives for their children, from 
whom they were but a few yards distant, yet 
could not see, by reason of the darkness—as 
dense as that which fell on Egypt, and which 
Moses describes as a darkness that could be felt. 
Hand in hand, as many as could grope their way 
towards each other quitted the house, passing on 
their way a sentinel, who sternly kept his post in 

his sentry-box, striving as well as he could to keep 
himself Y ne being choked by the ashes, by holding 


are conducted, too, has corrected at least one 


his hand before his mouth, striving, but in vain, for 


a 


| more than 


| numerous. 
| Museum in Naples, but a vast number remain in 
| the collection in Pom 
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the ashes continued to fall incessantly, until they 
filled the box, and buried him alive, still holding 
his weapon in one hand, and with the other, 
covering his mouth and nostrils. There were two 
persons, however, who were left behind by Pro- 
culus and his family: one of these, a woman who 
stayed to fill her apron with jewels, and who fell 
in the open court, never to rise again, scatterin 
as she did so the baubles for which she h 
sacrificed her chances of escape ; and the other 
a wounded gladiator, who probably occupied a 
room on the first floor, where he perished, with 
his arms by his side. 

There is, it seems, hardly any risk a woman 
will not incur to save what she most loves from 
peril, whether it happens to be her child, her 
trinkets, or her dog. Indeed, it is said that on the 
occasion of a long subsequent eruption of the same 
mountain, the nuns of a religious community 
nearly suffered themselves to be surrounded by 
lava, in order that they might save their jams and 
sweetmeats. It may have been the wife and 
daughter of Proculus whose bones were discovered 
lying near each other; the elder having to all 
appearance yielded up her breath with slight 
resistance ; whereas the younger had evidently 
struggled convulsively before resigning her young 
life, as is shewn by the models taken by pouring 
liquid plaster of Paris into the moulds formed by 
the pressure of their bodies on the volcanic ashes. 
These two were found lying near each other ; but in 
another place were found the skeletons of two 
young people who had lain down to die folded 
im each other’s arms. Elsewhere were discovered a 
mother and three children, all buried together in a 
living grave. Seventeen others perished in a cellar 
in company. Though the excavations are far from 
complete, there have been, according to one writer, 
six hundred skeletons discovered 
already. 

As to the objects excavated, they are exceedingly 
The most valuable are taken to the 


ii, and every day adds 


to the number in both places. Of course, the 


| greater part of these are of no intrinsic value 
| whatever; they are interesting as relics of a people, 


some at least of whom were living at the very time 


, when some of those momentous events were taking 


place in Palestine which have changed the face of 
the world. Articles of real worth have, how- 
ever, been discovered ; for example, a lamp made 
of gold weighing nearly three pounds’ troy. But 
Pompeii was not a city in which similar things are 
likely to be found frequently. The excavations 
that have been made have been so extensive as to 
establish that ; and if we may judge of the future 
by the past, there is quite as little prospect of 
articles made of the precious metals being dis- 
covered, as there evel be in the case of a place 
like Worthing, if it met with a similar catastrophe, 
and the inhabitants had had a few hours to carry 
away what they considered of most value. The 
articles most generally found are those used in the 
kitchens and the shops—bulky matters, of little 
worth, in the estimation of the terrified owners, but 
of inestimable value to us of the present gene- 
ration. It is more likely, too, that these things 
are genuine, than that such things as rings, ear- 
ring, brooches, and other small articles of jewel- 
lery are, which are sold as such; indeed, the 


} 


manufacture of these is or has been a bee gre 
traffic ; and let not any man who has visited the 
buried city, and bought surreptitiously from one 
of the excavators a jewel or some other relic of 
antiquity which the man has turned out before his 
eyes, imagine that it must have been the property 
of a Pompeiian ; those who plant, know where to 
dig, and those who sow, where the harvest is to be 
looked for ; and we never saw a Neapolitan, nor, 
in fact, any other man at a similar place, who 
seemed to think there was any harm in supplying 
a demand, by the substitution of a modern article 
for the presumed antique. Probably very many of 
these are manufactured in our own towns, since 
there are few things they do not make there. A 
translation from a price-current issued by an 
English house for (shall we say) facilitating idola- 
trous worship, describes the beauties of certain 
images which the aborigines were in the habit of 
worshipping, in the most glowing language, and 
at a price ridiculously low, considering the use to 
which they were to be put. 

The excavations are now being made on a scale 
and with a care which will soon exhaust whatever 
objects still remain hidden by the ashes. A 
statuette of Silenus has been discovered quite 
recently, which is described as possessing great 
merit. It is about eight inches in height ; in its 
left hand it holds a serpent, which supported a 
glass vase, incrusted with gold of exquisite work- 
manship ; unfortunately, the vase was broken, and 
only two fragments have yet been found. Two 
large and elegant candelabra were also found in 
the same house, as well as two capacious silver 
vases. Among the recent discoveries, that which 
seems to have excited the most interest, is the 
accidental opening of a spring. The water imme- 
diately came bubbling up, clear and sparkling, and 
inviting everybody who came near to drink of it, 
which they did, some of them in their enthusiasm 
swallowing a sufficient quantity to cause them 
serious personal inconvenience. Several bottles 
were filled with it, which were sealed as carefully 
as if it were the very choicest of Lachryma Christi, 
some of which were despatched to the king of 
Italy, and others to the pope and other favoured 
individuals. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 


WirHovut immediate reference to that unhappy 
skeleton in the cupboard who has been so very 
hardly worked by modern novelists, we may safely 
say, that there is commonly something ‘ going on’ 
under most roofs which it is the interest of the 
party or parties concerned to keep exceedingly 
quiet. The more respectable—that is to say, the 
more extensive the household—the more numerous 
of course are these domestic secrets. In the boudoir 
or the housekeeper’s room, in the heir’s chamber or 
the tutor’s garret, in the master’s study or the 
groom’s apartment over thestables—a shadow almost 
certainly abides in one or more of these, crouching 
down and cowering away from every onlooker. Only 
one, or two persons at most, are aware perhaps of its 
existence, but there it is. In rare cases, it is never 
discovered, nor will be till the great day for the 
discovery of all secrets; and now and again, the 
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eyes of all men, and casts its gloom over the entire 
dwelling, with all that are in it. But, most com- 
monly, the event lies between those two extremes : 
the lantern of some domestic detective is turned 
in an unguarded moment upon the objectionable 
intruder, and there ensues what is facetiously 
termed ‘a row in the pantry’ (not, of course, that 
the butler need be concerned in it), a mitigated 
‘ coming-to-grief, as it used to be termed at Dr 


himself fortunate if the matter takes these moderate 
dimensions, and only happens about half-a-dozen 


which lies beneath his and every man’s mansion 


and his, let him tremble in his too easy-chair, for 
the time of eruption must needs be drawing nigh, 
and the pyrotechnic display will be upon a scale pro- 
portionate with its infrequency. There need not be 
of necessity a murder in that house ; but it is only too 

robable. As to the startling details of his (Pater- 
amilias’s) irascible temperament, and the adminis- 


as to Materfamilias’s attachment to Eau-de-Cologne 
as a refreshing drink; as to his eldest son’s flirtation 
with the governess, and other little household ana 
of that sort—these will, of course, make their inci- 
dental appearance in the course of the principal 
catastrophe ; they will form the accessories of that 
thrilling scene which will one day present itself to 
the public, when the curtain is suddenly pulled 


bell. But the scene itself! Heavens! there will 
perhaps be a pamphlet published about it, with 
wood-cuts adapted from existing works of fiction ; 
Paterfamilias himself being misrepresented under 


appeared in a cheap novel that was never popular. 
Of course, after the explosion has taken place, 
all the neighbours assert that it was nothing more 
than might have been expected ; they themselves 
had long heard rumblings, earthshakings, partents 
of various kinds, which, however, from feelings of 
‘ perhaps mistaken delicacy’ (and the fear of actions 
for libel), they had not communicated to others. 
But in sober truth, before that great finale, with 
the blue and red fire at the wings, exhibited itself, 
no such spectacle was at all anticipated, and least 
of all by many of the dramatis persone of the piece 
themselves; all was genteel comedy with them, 
without the least tincture of melodrama. 


elements of such a catastrophe in the limited 
household of Dr William Galton, general practi- 


the above, as the old playbills say; Sally, a 
maid-of-all-work ; John, a groom. 
we already know of the good doctor, we may 


hilandering, need attach to him. The house- 


times during his head-mastership. The volcano , 


black and unsightly thing breaks forth before the 


} 


Softsoap’s academy for young gentlemen, when one | 
of us was privately withdrawn instead of expelled. | 
I protest that I think Paterfamilias may consider | 


_had we ventured to question the fact, ‘is a mere 


tration of his horsewhip to the female servants ; | 


, Mothers are even more trusting, except in certain 
: cases, When their darling innocent may be within 
|reach of any ravening wolf in 


the guise of Bertram the Bloodsucker, as he once | 
| and his fair charge to his father’s house at once 


| 


‘thereby, doubtless, doing some violence to the 
exceeding openness of his disposition—in order 
. Morrit would be annoyed to think that his nephew 


: Jacob had very truly observed, there was no sort 


' outskirts of the village, and at length entered the 
| home-gate with his hands in his pockets, and 
Where, for instance, to all ape were the | 


From what | 


conclude that no suspicion of drink, far less of ' while another, who flits behind him, will whistle in 


eeper, too, was placed by time above temptation | game coming their way likely to repay any trouble 
from the affections ; and as to liquids, she never | the 
touched anything stronger than the home-vintages, | without doubt the habit of many polished persons 
such as cowslip and ginger wine; not from virtue, | to whistle melodies in order to hide their annoy- 
but because ‘wines and sperits, as she expressed it, | ances, when they would much rather (if it were 


| could scarcely be considered a dangerous element 
may perhaps be content to expend itself through | 
these insignificant outlets ; but if everything has | 
always gone smoothly and respectably with him | 


| whether Mary Perling would have been suffered to 
| make mince-meat in that house so cn 
up, by the hand of the law, without the prompter’s | e 


' reason why folks whistle ; they sometimes do it to 
tioner at Casterton? consisting as it did of him ' 
and his son only ; Mrs Harto P; Mary, ‘niece to | 


‘allays flew to her head’ The groom, a sober 
person, who liked drab for its own sake, was 
engaged to marry Sally, a circumstance which, to 
those who were acquainted with that young lady’s 
personal appearance (she was mottled throughout, 
that is to say, as far as the public eye could range, 
like brawn), appeared strange indeed, but still not 
sufficiently so to be romantic. Mary Perling, the 
quiet lass who took so handily to mince-meat, was | 
good-looking enough, it is true, to have caused ten | 
Trojan wars, but who was there left to woo, far less 
toquarrel about her? ‘To conclude—but it’s scarcely 
worth while to put that in—there was one little boy ; 
but he only learned Latin” A youth of such tender | 
— that he had not yet gone to the university, 
ut was engaged with mere preliminary studies, 


in any household. That, at least, was Dr Galton’s 
opinion, the lad’s own father, who surely ought to 
have known, if anybody did. ‘My son, he would 
have said, and not without a certain dignity, 


boy, who has not (I am thankful to say) been 
contaminated by evil example. He is a good lad, 
too, and incapable of committing a baseness. | 
Indeed, his disposition is so open and candid, that 
it could scarcely harbour a secret under any 
circumstances.’ 

This is the blessed creed of many fathers. 


etticoats, bent 
- the destruction of his youthful ——— 
If Mrs Galton had been living, it is doubtful 


She would 
have been provided with a most excellent situation 
somewhere else, not within walking-distance of 
Casterton, in less than a week after her mistress 
had heard that her son and the young woman had 
come home in the carrier's cart together. 

Master Frederick had not followed Jacob Lunes 


upon that occasion. He had given them time— 


that their arrival and his own might not be simul- 
taneous. Had not the carrier said that Uncle 


and Mary had been fellow-travellers (although, as 


of harm in it); and might not his father have a 
similar objection ? 
Frederick had therefore waited, dawdling on the 


whistling, as though nothing remarkable had 
occurred. Want of thought is not invariably the 


conceal their thoughts. One man will whistle upon 
finding himself in a lonesome lane at night, and 
seeing a couple of suspicious fellows with bludgeons 
lounging at the far end of it, in order to suggest 
the idea of a carelessness which is not always felt ; 


order to let these gentlemen know that there is 


may be put to in securing it. It is also 


3 
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but consonant with etiquette) expend their breath 
in maledictions, or even physical violence. 

When, therefore, Mrs Hartopp, met her young 
master at the front door, and said with a grin: 
‘So you came home with my niece Polly, did you ?’ 
she might have knocked that young gentleman 
down with a feather. He was an exceedingly 
clever fellow, there is no doubt ; but he was but 
a male creature, after all. His stupid idea of 
concealing that he had already met with the house- 
keeper's niece, was in every way worthy of his 
sex. On the other hand, Mary’s first words to her 
aunt, after their mutual salutations were over, had 
acquainted her with all the circumstances of the 
case. She was not a very clever girl, and no more 
intrigante by nature than the rest of womankind ; 
but she at once foresaw the imprudence (though, 
perhaps, not the impropriety) of sharing any such 
secret with her young master, which Jacob Lunes 
would have it in his power to reveal at any time. 
The misogynists—allied with whom, alas, is Mater- 
familias—will call this cunning. It was nothing 
of the sort; it was merely the working of that 
instinct of self-defence with which Providence has 
endowed every unprotected female; but for it, 
there would be far worse havoc among them even 
than there is. I do not doubt that the hawk 
affirms the doves to be a most deceitful race. I 
have known many men in many cities, yea, and 
even simple gentlemen in country-places, but I 
have never known one (though the victims are 
a, believed to be as plentiful as black- 

tries) who has been ‘ensnared by a female.’ 
Ensnared! As well might you say that the sparrows 
ensnared Master Fred. when he went a bat-folding. 
What cowardly falsehoods men repeat to one 
another concerning this matter ; those, too, whose 
very professions would seem to demand of them 
truth and chivalry. To hear them talk, one would 
imagine that a young gentleman who would be 
virtuous, or not married against his will, must 
needs go about the world with the word Engaged 
placarded on him, as though he were a railway 
carriage, and that even that might be an insufficient 
security. 

It is quite probable—nay, certain—that every 
female who has attained the age of seventeen or 
so is more or less upon the look-out for a husband. 
A man has his own calling, and a score of thin 
to concern himself with, among which marriage is 
but one, although, indeed, it occupies a prominent 
place. A woman has only marriage to look to; 
and she does not lose sight of it sometimes so early 
as might be desirable. Moreover, she is often 
desirous to marry well; unduly anxious (‘ Design- 
ing, artful hussy!’ clucks Materfamilias, covering 
her male chicks, if they have any expectations, 
with her indignant wings) to ally herself with a 
class above her own. ‘This is a great weakness. 
But have men no weaknesses of the same sort ? 
Do they stoop to no fawnings, no trucklings, no 
time-servings, in order that they may mix with 
people a round or two higher on the social ladder 
than themselves? Truly, as the people of Siam 
approach their aristocracy upon their stomachs, so 
do many of us go, all the days of our lives, when 
in presence of our superiors, as though the curse 
pronounced upon the serpent of old was shared by 
the toad-eaters. But except the trifling losses of 
independence and self-respect, no hurt happens to 
* the male whatever. No Lady Clara Vere de Vere 


of real life ever yet made a tenant-farmer cut his 
throat for love of her; our agriculturists (male) 
are not such fools as that, whatever the Radicals 
may say. But with the woman, it is different ; in 
this weakness of hers lies a great danger. She 
stakes high—higher than she can afford, more 
than is becoming—for a great prize, and sometimes 
she loses all. 

Mary Perling’s father had been a wheelwright 
in a country village, and would have left his widow 
and family pretty well to do in respect of fortune, 
if he could Sone ept out of the public-house. He 
had not been a drunkard, but had enjoyed his 
glass and social companionship overmuch for his 
station in life. Had he been a gentleman, and 
spent the same time at whist, or in a club smoking- 
room, there would have been nothing to complain 
of; but as it was, he had been considered, and 
justly, to be a dissipated man. The proportion of 
income which a poor man spends in pleasure of 
that sort (if he spend anything) is very t, as 
compared with the expenditure of the rich. All 
pleasures are dear, save such as gathering prim- 
roses, and it is not every uneducated person who 
has a pastoral taste. So, finding herself left with 
straitened means, and having another daughter at 
home to assist in the house-management, Widow 
Perling sent her Mary out to service, although she 
was not absolutely compelled, by reason of poverty, 
to do so. She was not a beggar, at all events, that 
might not be a chooser as to the nature of the girl’s 
employment. A somewhat superior place, as 
assistant to an ancient housekeeper, had been 
procured for her in Grosvenor Square, London, in 
the family of one of the county members ; and in 
the meantime she had been sent to her aunt 
Hartopp, to learn to make certain dainties and 
— as well as to lay in a stock of the 

racing air of the Downs against the time she 
should be ‘in city pent. Mary had not been 
brought up to work at anything more serious than 
samplers ; it had seemed a pity to her father, to 
her mother, to everybody, in short, that saw her, 
that such a lily of the field as she should be made 
to toil at all; and indeed, so long as Abraham 
Perling was alive—a stalwart skilful man, who was 
never out of work, nor sick (save that dread once, 
when it was unto death)—there was no necessity 
for it. 

Mary, therefore, was almost as ignorant of useful 
arts as any lady, and had a lady’s hands ; she could 
play a few simple airs upon the piano rather nicely ; 
she had acquired a smattering of French, which, 
however, she was never foolish enough to attempt 
to pronounce ; and she had devoured a couple of 
small circulating libraries. May be these had done 
her harm. We poor Writers of fiction are always 
making beauty a, and smoothing away 
the direst social difficulties from the path of merit. 
‘Take her, you dog, take her: there is thirty 
thousand pounds upon the mantel-piece, and it’s 
yours, cries the relenting guardian or opulent 
uncle, in novels of the affections passim. And 
perhaps Mary mistook fiction for real life. More- 
over, she had always been made much of, admired. 

id court to, while at home, as though she had 

nm a superior being to those about her (which, 
indeed, to all appearance she was). She was a 

rfectly modest young woman, but without much 
fumility of mind. She did not think vin 
ordinaire of herself by any means. It is probable 
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she was never impressed with the absolute impos- 
sibility of Frederick Galton becoming her husband ; 
it is certain that she was not by this time—at the 
riod of Mr Jonathan Johnson’s visit to Casterton. 
he had, it is true, thought the young gentleman 
an angel, as she listened to his eloquence in the 
carrier's cart ; but he had given her to understand 
that he at least reciprocated that sentiment. 
She had never seen any one so handsome, so bril- 
liant, so attractive, in all her life before ; but neither 
had he been similarly favoured, and he had told her 
as much, more than once—an admission which 
she had not been betrayed into. She had looked 
up to him, as Endymion to the moon, as though 
he had been a divinity ; but the luminary had 
descended of its own accord, and assured her of her 
mistake. If either of them was more than mortal, 
he protested that it was not he, but herself. 
hen the young gentleman had a powerful ally 
in the muse. He wrote verses to the beloved 
object, accusing her of coldness, wherein ‘Mary’ 
thymed with ‘chary,’ and slipped them into her 
hand when opportunity offered (which was but 
seldom) upon the sly. ‘This was the worst feature 
of Frederick Galton’s courtship. It was under- 
hand, secret, and entailed all sorts of lies—white, 
piebald, and as black as Erebus. 

This was the shadow that haunted the good doc- 
tor’s house. To do him justice, the young fellow 
had no idea of wronging the poor girl; on the 
contrary, his deliberate intention—if intentions can 
be called deliberate, which are mainly entertained 
to excuse present ill-conduct—was to marry her ; 
not to-day, nor to-morrow, but whenever it should 
be convenient, and afterwards to educate her, after 
his own fashion. He would teach her to appreciate 


Shelley. At present, she wanted insight into that 
poet, and couldn’t abide—she used the word 
‘abide’—his Sensitive Plant, to which Fred. had 
especially drawn her attention, and indeed had 
once read to her aloud, in a voice of the deepest 
feeling. The circumstances under which she Thad 
listened to it were indeed every way favourable to 


poetical sentiment. The young couple were alone, 
and in a charming spot, on the south side of 
Leckhamsley Round ; the mighty fosse was almost 
filled up with underwood, amid which grew 
innumerable wild-flowers. It was there that the 
village children found the first primrose, and the 
earliest violet of the year. The blue-bell and the 
hare-bell rang their silent peals there, to every 
breath of summer wind. 

This lovely spot was called by the grateful folks 
of Casterton, Eden ; and it was also by no means 
unprovided with serpents. That was the one 
drawback to the  poceny of wandering in that 
sunny place, which once, perhaps, had sheltered 
Cesar: ever and anon, there would run a shudder 
through the flowers, and then a reptile would 
cross your path, and make you shiver, in spite of 
yourself, and though you knew it could not hurt 
you. Thus it happened on the very day that the 
Sensitive Plant was first read ; and the young lady 
was infinitely alarmed at the occurrence: it was 
doubtless due to the confusion of that moment that 
Mr Frederick Galton made use of a rather warmer 
expression than their mutual relation warranted. 

‘These serpents are perfectly harmless,’ he said, 
§ dearest. 

Perhaps she did not hear him ; it is certain that 
she omitted to box his ears. Mary Perling could 


reach Eden from Casterton by walking about a 
mile and a quarter; Frederick Galton dared not 
get thither under five miles. She approached it 
by the direct road over the Round ; while he had 
to leave the village at the other end, and stroll away 
in the opposite direction, until he could make a 
safe detour. This may serve for an example of the 
sort of footing upon which these young folks now 
stood with respect to others. There was nothing 
open and straightforward about it ; and the shadow 
in the unconscious doctor's dwelling darkened 
daily. It may be thought singular that the father 
should have been without the least suspicion of 
anything being wrong with his son, for the lad 
was certainly changed in manner, and even in 
disposition. He had often to be addressed more 
than once before he returned an answer, whereas 
his ear had been wont to be ever keen and 
attentive to the paternal voice. His air was become 
distraught ; his step had lost its elasticity ; he had 
no appetite for breakfast ; his spirits, except by fits 
and starts, were low. It was a pity that Dr 
Galton was a medical man, or else he would 
~ eid have put all these symptoms down to 
iver. 

Mrs rt also, it may be reasonably imagined, 
would have kept too vigilant an eye upon her 
niece to admit such ‘ goings on’ to be long undis- 
covered. But Mary Perling was vigilant too, as 
the circumstances of the case required. She had 
the most innocent countenance—‘the mirror of 
the maiden mind within’—that ever was seen ; 
her smile was angelic ; her colour was that delicate 
rose-tint which belongs to the western clouds a 
little after the sun has left them—the memory of a 
hue, rather than the hue.itself. As she never 
blushed like a vulgar peony, her aunt concluded 
that yg te nothing — about. seal 

Ma appened to passing through the 
amanetell een Mr Johnson called on ‘Monday 
morning, in pursuance of his promise to Frederick ; 
and although it was not her place, she answered 
the ring at the bell. The editor was an enthu- 
siastic (aesthetic, of course) admirer of female love- 
liness, and presently took the liberty of congratu- 
lating the coane (who had remained at home that 
forenoon on purpose to receive him) A os the 
comeliness of his domestic. He protested that he 
had never seen any one so beautiful, and at the 
same time so modest-looking. 

‘ Ay, ay, indeed,’ said the doctor ; ‘she is a pretty 
lass enough. 

‘Which of them was it, father?’ inquired 
Frederick carelessly, who had been upstairs at the 
time of Mr Johnson’s arrival. 

‘Which of them was it?’ repeated Mr Johnson, 
without stuttering, and italics. ‘Is it possible, 
then, that this household comprises another 
such ?” 

‘O nonsense, Frederick,’ interposed the doctor. 
‘It must have been Mary, of course ; there can be 
no sort of doubt.’ 

Presently, Sally came in, bearing the luncheon- 
tray in her mottled hands. Frederick looked with 
steadiness and determination at the grate, but he 
felt that the visitor had his eye upon him, and 
that it was not the fire alone Shick een maki 
his ingenuous countenance crimson to the roots o 
his hair. What demon of indiscretion had induced 
him to have made such an observation, I know 
not ; nor did he know himself: he only knew that 
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he had made it. Which of them was it—that is, 
Mary or Sally ? 
If such double-distilled hypocrisy had evoked 


almost a reproof from the simple doctor, what must 
a shrewd man of the world, like Mr Jonathan John- 
son, think of it? Frederick would have treated 
his own remark as a piece of humour—a jest, but 
the time was gone by for that. He ventured to look 
up, while the other two were making conversation, 
with as unconcerned a glance as he could assume, 
but dropped his eyes immediately, while a shudder 
ran through his veins. 

Dr Galton was pointing out the top of the 
Round from the window, but the editorial gaze 
was not wholly following his directions ; it was 
fixed in part upon Mr Frederick Galton, and 
was saying as plainly as eye could speak: ‘ You 
are certainly the most impudent young humbug 
We ever beheld.’ 

Mr Jonathan Johnson fraternised greatly with 
the doctor: his guileless and inartificial character 
delighted the town-reared gentleman, whose oy 
was mankind. The home-made sausages, whic 
had formed a portion of their late meal, were such 
as could not be got in the metropolis, and excited 
the rapture of the guest : the host expatiated upon 
them as a more fashionable gentleman would have 
scorned to do, except upon his wines—but then 
what the doctor said was true. He described 
minutely the different parts which made up the 
harmonious whole. ‘ Mrs Hartopp,’ said he, 
warming with his subject, ‘was equal to even 
greater achievements: mince-pies, for example— 
there were some upon the table, and Mr Johnson 

ight judge for himself.’ 

e editor was dyspeptic, and avoided all pastry 
upon Principle, but, nevertheless, he despatched 
one of these country dainties with much content. 
‘It is exquisite,’ said he ; ‘but perhaps it requires 
a little cor—cor—cor’ 

‘Get the French brandy, Fred.!’ exclaimed the 
doctor, whose practised ear was acutely sensitive 
to the physical needs of his fellow-creatures. ‘A 
corrective, as you suggest, cannot possibly, hurt 
one; but there is nothing whatever unwhole- 
some in that pie. Mr Absit, our non-resident 
rector here, and an excellent judge of good things, 
gave me the condiments for it in his own hand- 
writing before he went abroad. He recommends 
that the mince-meat be buried in the earth a week 
or two. I am sorry your visit to Casterton is such 
a flying one: if he could have stayed over dinner- 
time, you should have tasted our black Lapse dy 
they are made after another of the rector’s recipes, 
and a very characteristic one. ‘Chop the fat,” 
writes he, “into pieces of the size of small dice.” He 
was too much given to play, especially for a 
cle an. Thus rattled on the genial doctor, 
well pleased to have so eminent a listener as the 
conductor of the Paternoster Porcupine, who, he 
had Frederick’s word for it, was one of the most 
intellectual men in Europe. 

At last, however, the inevitable sig came to the 
door, and host and guest shook hands with cordi- 
ality. The doctor, however, little knew that upon 
that stranger’s decision as to the lite value 
of certain manuscripts upstairs, which he himself 
_ had never even set eyes upon, depended mainly 
what profession his son would follow for the rest 


of his life. 


to the favourable impression his kind-hearted 
father had produced upon the editorial mind, 
rather than to the intrinsic value of the perform- 
ance itself, that his critic presently bore the 
infliction of the Carthaginian novel so good- 
naturedly. 

‘Do you think, sir, that the Punic tale will do 
for the Porcupine?’ demanded the youth with 
diffidence, not unmixed with hope, after he had 
read several ‘ selections,’ 

‘Bless my soul and body, no, sir} returned the 
editor with irritation ; ‘nor the epic poem either; 
nor the confounded rubbish about the probability 
of your finding an early tomb ; nor any of those 
things of which you think most highly. But you 
entertained me yesterday with a most excellent 
account of Bat-folding write that out at length, in 
your best English, and I will send it to the printers 
at once, and give you a couple of guineas.’ 

The enthusiastic lad could have embraced this 
bald-pated Maecenas, who had thus unbarred for 
him the jealous gates of Literature. He wanted to 
accompany him to Mr Morrit’s house, in order to 
see the last of such a benefactor ; but Mr Johnson 
declined that attention, upon the plea that he had 
only an hour to spend with his old friend, and 
wished to have some private talk with him. 

If Mr Frederick Galton had known why he 
wished it, so far from being grateful, he would 

thaps have made a desperate attempt to strangle 

is Mzcenas, before he left the paternal threshold. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE INFORMER. 


The Rev. Robert Morrit was an old bachelor, 
and a somewhat selfish person, as all bachelors are, 
and perhaps one or two married men also, but yet 
he really loved and admired his nephew. He was 
opposed to his adopting literature as a calling, but 
he would have been mortified to hear that the 
lad’s talents were not sufficient for the exercise of 
that profession, and therefore awaited Mr Johnson's 
verdict with some anxiety. 

‘ Well, and what do you make of my boy, eh? 
Is he up to the standard? Is he fit to be enrolled 
in the ed regiment ?’ 

The editor was a little piqued at this, for he 
himself had at one time been unappreciated by 
publishers, and, unless for his fellowship, would 
scarcely have fared sumptuously, or employed a 
very fashionable tailor. ‘He will do very well for 
a drummer-boy, returned he. ‘ There is no know- 
ing what he may turn out, but at present I can 
detect no idiosyncrasy’—— 

‘I am plad of it, interrupted the curate snap- 
pishly. ‘I never hear that word without thinking 
it is derived from “idiots and crazy.” People 
generally use it without in the least knowing what 
it means, and when they do know, they attach a 
value to it which it does not possess. There is 
no class so untractable and unsatisfactory at 
college as your idiosyncratic young gentlemen— 
boys who imagine themselves adapted for some 
exceptional pursuit, which is usually a more 
or less disreputable one. I know them well, sir’ 
And the curate looked at the editor as if he knew 
him particularly well. ‘ Nay, sir, he continued, 
‘they are very often mistaken even in that, and 
have no more real affinity with their self-chosen 
pote than the wood-cut of a halfpenny ballad 

with the subject it embellishes, or the glees at 
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a public dinner have to the toasts which they 
accompany.’ 

‘The toasts are sometimes very appropriate,’ 
returned the other drily. ‘I was at a dinner the 
other day at the London Tavern, where Ye 
Spotted Snakes, with Double Tongue, immediately 
succeeded “ The Clergy.”’ 

At this, Mr Morrit fell into such a fit of laughter, 
that large tears stood in his eyes. His indignation 
was altogether quenched. 

‘Did you really hear that, Johnson? Yes, I’m 
sure you must have done so, for you could never 
have invented anything half so good. But don’t 
let us quarrel, my good sir; we two are very old 
friends, Jonathan, 

‘ Ye Spotted Snakes, with Double Tongue, repeated 
that gentleman. ‘What is it you are driving at, 
Morrit ?” 

‘Well, Johnson, the fact is I am deeply inte- 
rested in Master Fred., and in all that is likely to 
happen to him. I don’t consider myself a dull 
man, and I know that he is a far cleverer fellow 
than I was at his age. Your pretence of his being 
an ordinary lad, is simply ridiculous ; nobody 
knows that better than yourself: now, I depend 
upon your judgment in this matter, so tell me 
truly what you think’ 

‘ Well, then, Morrit, returned the other frankly, 
‘if you want the truth, you shall have it ; and, 
indeed, I should have thought it my duty to tell 
it you, in any case, before I left your roof. I 

erceive that his father, or you, or whoever is to 
ve the management of that youth, will have no 
easy task on his hands’—-— 

‘He is a fine-hearted, high-spirited fellow,’ inter- 
rupted Mr Morrit warmly, ‘frank and fresh as the 
spring-time, open and honest as the dawn. 

The other regarded this enthusiasm with much 
serenity, scratching his nose, and yawning, until 
the outbreak had subsided, and then remarked : 
* Of his honesty—so far as respecting other people’s 
—_ is concerned—I have no doubt ; but as for 

is openness’ 

‘Ah, there you’re wrong, broke in the curate; 
‘upon his perfect candour, I would stake my 
existence.’ 

‘Stake your stuff and nonsense!’ stammered the 
editor. ‘ Don’t try to come over me with any new- 
fangled notions about the moral perfection of boys. 
Those may suit mothers very well; but in the 
mouth of a bachelor uncle, addressing a bachelor 
friend, they are simply senseless. The boy is 
exceedingly clever, has great fertility of thought, 
and genuine humour, and will, in short, be quite 
up to the mark of the Porcupine, in a year or two. 
But with those gifts, and doubtless much kindli- 
ness of disposition, you must be content, Morrit ; 
for in morals, I believe Don Juan might have 
derived advantage from his experience, while in 
hypocrisy and bare-faced effrontery, I know that 
the lad exceeds Tartuffe’ 

‘Tartuffe!’ gasped the Rev. Robert Morrit— 
‘my nephew exceeds Tartuffe!’ 

Then Mr Jonathan Johnson bluntly delivered 
his reasons for suspecting that Master Frederick 
Galton was courting Miss Mary Perling, ‘a most 
excellent mince-pie maker, but in other respects, 
I should think, scarcely fitted to become your niece 
by marriage.’ 

‘Niece by marriage!’ muttered the curate, 
repeating the other’s words, to assure himself that 


his ears were not deceiving him. Then recovering 
himself as by a jerk from a sort of lethargy, 
induced by the mere supposition of such a calamity, 
he added, with cheerfulness: ‘My dear fellow, 
you have some exceedingly good points, but you 
always were a ridiculous idiot, and a ridiculous 
idiot you will be until the day you die’ 

‘Very good,’ responded the editor coolly. ‘You 


don’t believe me. What was evidence enough for | 


me, I suppose does not suffice for a divine, who 
always thinks the best of everybody, and leans by 
nature towards charity. Perhaps, however, you 
will believe the young gentleman’s own hand- 
writing. While he was reading to me a rather 
uninteresting narrative concerning ancient Car- 
thage, I amused myself with turning over his other 
manuscripts ; thrust among them, as though he had 
been suddenly disturbed in its composition, I 
found an unfinished copy of verses addressed to 
the young lady in question, which I am quite 
certain (if I do remember my own youth) were 
not by any means his first attempt upon this 
inspiring subject. He could not have written it, I 
am very sure, unless some of the same sort had been 
favourably received before. I have a pretty good 
memory, and I shall be delighted to repeat the 
oem, if you like ; but you must be prepared for a 
ittle warmth of expression.—You have no wish to 
hear it? That’s a pity, too; for, for a ridiculous 
idiot, I am thought to have some little talent for 
recitation. However, you can ask him for the 
verses yourself; there can be no mistake about 
them. They are addressed to M. P.; and I was 
very nearly passing them over, under the impres- 
sion that they were of a political character. I don’t 
much care for the political opinions of young 
gentlemen of seventeen. He 1s seventeen, is he 
not, Morrit ?” 

‘Barely that, if so much,’ groaned the curate, 
sinking back into the chair, from which he had 
discharged himself like a rocket, at the first touch 
of these evil tidings. ‘What on earth should be 
done with such a young reprobate ?’ 

‘Well, if you ask my opinion—but there, I am 
only a ridiculous idiot—I should say, let the boy 
have change of scene and people as soon as possible. 
Send him to the university next month, instead of 
in October ; you will easily get them to take him 
in a by-term at Minim Hall; and let the young 
lady go home to her friends immediately.’ 

‘The artful minx shall not stay another day 
in the house, quoth the curate, with virtuous 
indignation. 

‘I shall be happy to take her in my fly,’ returned 
the other, grinning. ‘What will you give me, if I 
engage her young affections, and persuade her to 
throw your nephew overboard, eh? They say that 
almost all the secret service-money is expended 
upon persons who, by their self-sacrifice, prevent 
mésalliances of this kind among the aristocracy. 
The bishoprics are notoriously devoted as rew 
for assistance of this nature. 

At this moment, however, the vehicle appeared 
at the door, and thereby put out of the question 
the disinterested offer of Mr Jonathan Johnson. 

‘I trust you will pass your word, Johnson, not 
to let this disgraceful affair be known,’ appealed 
the curate, with earnestness. 

‘ Certainly, my good sir, certainly; but you 
must not mind my putting it into the Porcupine 
—in the form of a story, that is. It will be so 
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highly spiced’ [the curate winced], ‘that nobody 
would ever recognise the raw materials of the 
thi I live by my wits, you see, and really 
cannot afford to let the matter escape me alto- 
gether. Good-bye, my dear fellow. I sincerel 
trust that everything may turn out in accord- 
ance with the interests of respectability, but 
if not, and the young people insist upon being 
married—well, there, don’t be angry, it’s merely a 
supposition—I say, if they do insist, then be sure 
they send me wedding-cards and a bit of the cake. 
I should think,’ muttered the departing cynic, 
as the wheels crunched dully over the snow— I 
should think she’d make a wedding-cake exceed- 
ingly well.’ 


CHAPTER X.—DEPARTED. 

Mr Frederick Galton, whom some of his best 
friends would still persist in calling Master Freddy, 
had evil dreams on the night that Mr Jonathan 
Johnson left Casterton. He tossed and tumbled 
restlessly upon his little bed till he got the sheets 
untucked at the foot, when we all know what hap- 
pened ; he had to rise and put things to rights, and 
getting warm again was not so very easy. It was 
impossible for an author, whose reputation was 
about to become European, to sink into slumber 
like any tired school-boy. He was eaten up with 
premonitions of greatness. The man who wakes 
to find himself famous, almost always rather anti- 
cipates the pleasant surprise overnight. When 
Frederick aid get to sleep after his four-and-twen- 
tieth round or so with the pillow, it was only to 
see Fame nearer than ever. She ran beside him 
with a trumpet in each hand, and ‘Hail, thou 

t ry novelist !’ cried she, between the 
ourishes— hail, mighty poet, hail!’ The win 
horse seemed actually at his door, its bridle-rein held 
by Mary Perling, as the muse of amorous poetry, and 
he was about to mount it, when Mr Jonathan John- 
son — with a pair of enormous shears—the 
horrid weapons of the critic—and set to work clip- 
ping Pegasus. The noise of this operation was as 
the creaking of cart-wheels, insufficiently greased. 
He was not sure, as he sat up in his bed and 
listened, but that it really was cart-wheels, mixed 
with the barking of a dog ; the dim gray morn was 
breaking, and he would hove risen and looked out 
of the window to convince himself, but it was too 
cold ; as it was, drowsiness overcame curiosity. 
Some people say there is a mysterious affinity 
between the souls of lovers, which will not permit 
the one to be ignorant of anything serious that 
happens to the other. This may be so in some 
cases, but it certainly failed in that of Master 
Frederick ; perhaps it does not take effect until 
one or both the parties are of age. Otherwise, our 
hero would surely have been cognizant that the 
carrier's cart, the very chariot which had brought 
his goddess to Casterton, was at that moment in 
the act of conveying her away. His father was 
anxiously watching her departure from his dressing- 
room window. rs Hartopp, in a garment com- 
posed entirely of flannel, was packing her into the 
vehicle. Mr Jacob Lunes was arranging his parcels 
so as to offer her the least possible inconvenience. 
She herself was watching the white curtain behind 
Frederick’s window, trusting to see it move, to get 
a wave of the hand, a motion of the head to carry 
away with her in her heart to comfort her. But 
the curtain hung unstirred as in the chamber of 


Death itself. Frederick Galton turned himself 
round, drew the bedclothes with blind solicitude 
over his left shoulder, and fell fast asleep again. 
Nobody called him on that Tuesday morning. 
Mrs Hartopp could not trust herself even to 
shape the conventional statement that it was eight 
o'clock. He slept on till nine ; and when he came 
down to breakfast, the doctor was already departed 
upon his professional tour. He was literally afraid 
to see his son. If he had entertained a suspicion 
of vice in the matter, of wrong to the poor girl, he 
would have sought him face to face at once, and 
rebuked him with words of fire. But he was con- 
vinced that Frederick had fallen in love with Mary 
Perling in all honour, and he dreaded to behold 


him while Love and Duty should be tugging in 
opposite directions at his heartstrings. ‘It is all 
my fault, muttered the good doctor again and 


again, anathematising his own imprudence in 
having taken Mary into the house at all—it is all 
my own fault ;’ so that one or two of his patients 
who did not feel any better that morning re-echoed 
the sentiment, with some horror. ‘All your own 
fault, doctor? Goodness gracious, have you been 
giving me the wrong medicine?’ 

‘Far from it, madam,’ he would reply ; ‘there is 
a decided improvement; greater activity, more 
firmness ;? for the doctor always spoke of the 
subjects of his care as though they were Railway 
Shares. 

But as soon as he was in his gig again, the super- 
ficial smile would fade away, and the old man 
would shake his head, and mutter within the folds 
of his double shawl: ‘It’s all my own fault—all 
mine.’ Rarely, indeed, had he d a more 
melancholy night than that which had just 


ged | elapsed. 


Mr Morrit had written to say: ‘As soon as Fred. 
has taken himself to bed, I must have a talk with 
you. And he had come and repeated the informa- 
tion which Mr Jonathan Johnson had laid against 
the lad. The doctor never attempted to refute it : 
a hundred little circumstances of suspicion thronged 
about his brain, all stung into life by this one 
piece of evidence, which would else have never 
risen up to vex him, just as paste eels, which have 
lain lifeless in the dry for years, and would do so 
for ever, will become, upon the application of a 
= of water, as lively as grigs. 

‘I see it all now, groaned the doctor, with his 
head in his hands. 

P = hope you do,’ returned his brother-in-law 
rily. 

Something in the tone jarred harshly upon the 
other’s ear. ‘I will answer,’ said he, ‘for my son’s 
honour with my own.’ ‘ 

‘Just what I said to Johnson about his open- 
ness,’ remarked Mr Morrit, ‘before I learned these 
stubborn facts.’ 

‘He may have been—he has been weak; but 
believe me, Robert’—— 

‘I do believe you, interrupted the other, grasping 
his hand ; ‘ but that must suffice. Let us now take 
nothing for granted, but make certain of the future. 
That girl must go at sunrise to-morrow; I have 
told the carrier to call for the luggage.’ 

‘Poor girl!’ sighed the doctor tenderly. 

‘Yes, that is one objection to her; rejoined the 
curate grimly ; ‘she is poor, but that is by no means 
the worst. She is an insolvent carpenter's daughter. 
She has been your hired servant. I never noticed 
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it, but I dare say she has not got an h to her 
name.’ 

‘Yet suppose Frederick insists ?’ 

‘Galton, you talk like a fool,’ broke forth the 
other angrily. ‘He insist! What! a boy, a child? 
Is it possible that you can ever picture to yourself 
the giving way to a wicked whim of this kind, the 
acquiescence in his cutting his own throat at the 
very threshold of the world? Would you give 
your consent, under any circumstances imaginable, 
to your son’s making a low marriage ?” 

e doctor's head was bowed; he answered 
nothing, but held his hand up piteously, as though 
he would say : ‘Spare me ; you do not understand ; 
you never had a son.’ 

‘Then let us hear nothing more of such vicious 
weakness,’ continued the curate. ‘When your son 
wakes to-morrow morning, and finds the girl gone, 
he will comprehend it all, without your having to 
say a word about it; or, if he wants to argue upon 
the subject, refer him to me. By Thursday night, 
he will be at Minim Hall, for I have written to the 
president by this day’s post, who will take him in, 
even though it be vacation-time, for my sake. 
wish he was going there to-morrow. A fortnight 
of Camford life will doubtless go far to eradicate 
this foolish passion.’ 

Thus had the two elders settled it between them ; 
and the girl was gone. 

Master Frederick breakfasted, and lounged into 
the kitchen, with a passing glance into the house- 
keeper’s room, where Mrs Hartopp was so very 
busily engaged that she did not even turn her 
head to look at him as he went by. 

Mottled Sally, streaked with flour, was engaged 
with dough and a rolling-pin. For any delicacy of 
touch possessed by her, she might have been the 
donkey, who, in the well-known advertisement, 
levels lawns by help of the patent roller. ‘ Making 
pastry, eh, Sally?’ remarked the young gentleman, 
with his eyes roving in vain after the Beloved 
Object. 

‘Only dumplings, Master Frederick ; and even 
that is far too fine a job for me. But there, as 
Mrs Hartopp says, she can’t do everything; and 
we must get on in the best way we can, now 
Mary Perling’s gone and left us. 

‘Mary gone!’ cried Frederick. 

‘O yes, sir; she went this morning in Mr Lunes 
his cart.—Don’t ye whirl about like that with your 
coat-tails, Master Frederick. Lor, if you haven’t a 
covered yourself with flour !’ 

‘Are they gone to the railway station ?’ asked 
the young man impatiently, with his hand on the 
door-latch. 

‘Yes, Master Frederick ; but it’s too late to send 
anything by the cart now, for it’s a-coming back 
by this time. La, how she did yowl, to be sure, 
and you never to have heard nothin’ of it, though 
it were under your very window !’ 

‘Yowl!’ echoed the young man passionately. 
‘ What do you mean, woman ?’ 

‘The bull-pup, sir. Mr Lunes had tied her 
under the cart this morning, for the first time, and 
you might have heard her atop of the Round.’ 

A crooked smile found its way to Frederick Gal- 
ton’s lipe s he staggered back to the lobby, and took 


down coat and hat mechanically. Inside the 
latter was pinned a little piece of paper, with 
‘Remember me’ upon it. nder what circum- 


stances must those few syllables have been pen- 


I | door-step. He had never dreamed that the 


cilled—in what sorrow, what wretchedness! Yes, 
he would remember her, so help him Heaven. Nay, 
he would do more ; he would follow her, and that 
directly. Oldborough, where her home lay, was 
only five-and-thirty miles, as the crow flew. To 
him, who was not a crow, it was indeed nearer 
fifty; but he could at least reach the railway 
station in time for the evening train ; he knew the 
hour at which it started, for his love had rendered 
the Oldborough branch as a bough with murmur- 
ing doves upon it, and the half-page of Bradshaw 
which contained it was a sacred poem. He would 
be with her yet by the 8.45 train p.m. But this 
undertaking of Abelard was not to be. 

‘Master Frederick Galton!’ said a voice that 
should have been familiar to him, but of whose 
identity, since it had never hitherto called him 
anything but Master Freddy, he might well have 
doubts—‘I was directed to inform you that your 
father would be home at one o'clock. He went 
out earlier this morning, on purpose to be at home 
to lunch with you’ 

The young man stood irresolutely upon the 
rospect 
of an interview with his own father could have 
filled him with such aversion and dismay. 

‘ The doctor left this letter for you in the break- 
fast-room, sir ; he meant to put it on the table, but 
being much agitated this morning, he laid it on his 
desk, where you did not see it.’ 

Frederick tore open the envelope with an anxiety 
he took no pains to conceal. 


‘My DEAR FREDERICK—I have sent Mary Per- 
ling away ; no fatheg could have done otherwise ; 
but Ido not wish to increase your sorrow by my 
reproaches. I feel, indeed, that Ton more to blame 
in the matter than yourself. I shall return to-day 
to luncheon, and meet you as though nothing had 
happened. A few months hence, and we shall both 
be able to talk over all this with calmness. In the 
meantime, let us keep silence for both our sakes. 
By to-morrow evening, you will be at the univer- 
sity. It would have spared me some hours of 
bitter sorrow, if you had been sent there six months 
ago, as your uncle wished. I did all for the best, 
as I tried to persuade myself; but 1 now know that 
I acted selfishly: I did wrong, but it was all out of 
my great love for you, Fred.—Always your loving 
father, Wit11am Gatton’ 


So there was to be no dreadful explanation after 
all—that was one comfort ; and he was to be des- 
patched to Camford within twenty-four hours— 
that was another comfort. Life in Casterton, now 
that Mary Perling had left it, would, he felt, be 
unendurable. As for giving her up, as for any final 
separation between him and her, such an idea 
never crossed his mind. He saw, indeed, that his 
father took it for granted ; and he felt it was better 
so, than that they should dispute on a question 
upon which his whole soul answered yea to the 
doctor’s nay. The contemplation of anything but 
a union with Mary, in the end, was impossible to 
him. He was miserable enough in its mere post- 
ponement. The sun was withdrawn from his heaven 
as for an arctic winter, and there was nothing for 
it but to wait wearily for that dawn with which 
comes not only day but spring, and the brief glory 
of the year. She seemed to have been the breath 
of life to him, and that in her absence he existed but 
by some inadequate system of artificial respiration. 
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The leafless trees looked barer and more com- 
fortless, now that she had gone. The robins, 
finishing the breakfast-crumbs which he had 
strewn, as usual, on the window-sill, had a less 
cheerful note of gratitude. He took the long white 
road that led between banks of snow to ‘the 
Round,’ and surveyed once more that view of 
which Mr Jonathan Johnson had said ‘it looks 
like Death. And now it seemed that the editor 
had been right. The beautiful dingle Eden, where 
he had first called her ‘dearest, lay beneath him, 
with its every bramble laden with snow; and it 
was not more changed from its summer aspect than 
were his present feelings from those with which he 
had last visited it. The very bush beneath which 
they two had sat together, stood out in its smooth 
shining garment like a tombstone. He was very, 
very wretched. All the world he had ever known 
lay stretched beneath him for the last time ; for 
this leave-taking, his susceptible imagination repre- 
sented as a final adieu. It was a scene very dear 
to him; his life had hitherto passed happily in 
the midst of it; he would have had no desire to 
exchange it for Camford or any other place, but 
for what had happened that morning. He had 
never estimated it, as it seemed, at its proper value 
until now. There were a score of places distin- 
guishable to him from where he stood, notwith- 
standing their uniform white raiment, with each of 
which some pleasure was associated. It is true 
that they weighed nothing in comparison with that 
spot which I have already mentioned, hallowed by 
the first avowal of his ioons but they helped to 
burden his heart. After a little, however, as his 
thoughts became less selfish‘ his face began to 
kindle, and his chin to cease to drop upon his 
chest. 

‘I will bring her hither as my wife, cried he 
aloud ; ‘she shall stand side by side with me upon 


this Round ; and so shall all things here be made | in groups, as they snuffed the fresh breezes of the 


doubly dear to me. 


FOREST OF DEAN. 


Amone all the forests of England, past and present, 
none can vie in picturesque beauty and varied 
scenery with the Forest of Dean. While others yet 
bearing the name of forest consist mostly of wood- 
land tracts interspersed with a few trees, this 
Forest of Dean is now what it was in the days of 
the Romans, and long before their sway, in the 
days of the Britons—a real forest of living, growing 
trees. 

The late Duke of Wellington paid a tribute 
to its beautiful scenery, when soon after the 
Peace, riding for a day over its hills and through 
its glades, he declined the offer of an estate 
in its neighbourhood, saying that it reminded him 
too much of the Pyrenees. Be that as it may, the 
Forest of Dean is a singular nook of the British 
Isles ; no railways traverse it ; the hills which rise 
on every side guard it from the incursions of the 
train, and its extensive mineral products only find 
a vent through those of its valleys which, on the 
southern side, lead down to the Severn. There 
was a time when the Forest extended a distance 
of forty miles, from the bridge over the Severn at 
Gloucester to the bridge over the Wye at Chep- 
stow—that ancient bridge, long since swept away, 
the one half of stone, the other of wood, whose 
planks rose and fell, as the rapid tide rose and sunk 


beneath them—and further than that, its liberties | 
were by the old charter to be permitted to extend | 
as far into the ‘sea-foame’ as the blast of a horn or | 
the voice of a man could be heard. This ampli- | 
tude of forest is now shrunk comparatively into a 
small —_ yet one may still make a journey of | 
ten miles across it in various directions, and there 
are small towns and villages situated in those parts 

of it which were ages ago cleared for the necessities 
of its inhabitants. Eleven thousand acres at one | 
time are by law appointed always to be kept 
enclosed for the growing timber. The waste, as 
they call it, outside the enclosures, is thickly 
strewn with what they denominate ‘patches’—that 
is, a certain amount of land taken in by industrious 
individuals from the waste, on which a family 
mansion is erected, and the patch besides generally 
includes a small field for wheat, and garden-ground 
for potatoes. In bygone times, when there were 
none of the present restrictions as to taking in out of 
the waste, and when deer abounded in the forest, 
and many ingenious devices were used for ensnar- 
ing the deer, living was much better there than it | 
is now. The Forest of Dean was, until very lately, | 
filled with deer: a few years since, so strong were | 
the representations made to government on the 
increasing and demoralising evils of poaching, that 
the deer were destroyed. Three only escaped, and 
were left to the solitude of the woods. The lovers | 
of venison have reason to regret this, for the Forest 
venison was delicious, of a flavour with which no 
park venison can compare. Formerly, when walk- 
ing late in the evening through the enclosure- 
paths, you might hear the gentle rustling of the 
animals, as they came from their haunts to drink 
at the brooks which traverse every dell; for | 
the Forest may indeed be called ‘the land of a 
thousand rills ; and at early dawn, if you were so 
enterprising as to be abroad, you might startle them 


morning, and prepared to hie themselves away to 
the deeper covert of the woods. All this was 
within a very few years back; but in the days of 
our Plantagenet kings, who frequently hunted in 
this Forest, tribute of venison was sent to the monks 
of Gloucester Abbey, and to the Cistercian monks 
of Flaxley Abbey, St Mary de Dene, the memory | 
of whose white dress yet lingers in the name of | 
a place on Little Dean Hill, called St White's. | 
Yet the Forest of Dean is not the place for 
antiquarian research, properly so called, nor was 
it the cradle of romance. Knights-errant, so far 
as we know, were not to be seen in it, ‘ pricking 
o'er the plain ; but forge errantes, meaning migra- 
tory and portable forges, wandered for years through 
its depths and in its vicinity ; as many as seventy- 
six at one time, each paying licence to the king— 
for Dean has always been a royal Forest—of seven- 
and-sixpence. 

Next after the timber-clothed surface, and 
scarcely second in importance, come the mineral 
riches. Mining, first in ore, afterwards in coal, has 
been for eighteen hundred years and upwards the 
employment of the inhabitants. Within its bounds, 
none of the flint implements and stone axes, of 
which the world of science is at present in full 
pursuit, have been turned up, in a soil, too, where 
so many diggings have taken place ; let us there- 
fore pay the ancient Silures of the Forest the 
compliment of having lived in advance of their 


age, forging from their little conical meal 
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implements of iron, wherewith they could cut 
down wood for fresh fuel. 

The inhabitants of this district, enclosed between 
the Severn and the Wye, were of a race diverse 
from the people in other — of Gloucestershire. 
They were a tribe of the Silures. Tacitus, in his Life 
of Agricola, says that the Silures were men having 
colorati vultus, which has been aptly translated by 
the French expression, teint olivdtre ; he adds also, 
torti plerumque crines—having crisped hair. Now, 
this find of complexion, and this crisped or curly 
hair, exactly describes the hair and complexion of a 
genuine forester, especially before the intermixture 
of ‘ foreigners,’ as all not born in the Forest were 
invariably styled, which intermixture, during the 
last fifty years, has doubtless tended to diminish 
the clearness of the type so accurately laid down 
by the Roman historian. Quite different to the wild 
Silures, they are a tall, well-formed race, exceed- 
ingly intelligent, and almost invariably possessing 
a vein of dry and quaint humour ; in this respect 
differing from the more stolid rural inhabitants of 
the Gloucestershire soil. A passion for nicknames 
is a remarkable feature of the Forest race ; every 
family almost has its patronymic—as the Gowdle 
Joneses, the Sumph Joneses. Individuals, too, 
have usually each some separate a 
Pancake, Seven-o’clock, Curly, Linxty-light, Potlid 
—masculine ; Tea-pot, Smoky, Tanterobooby— 
feminine. 

But there is a ‘Romance of the Forest’ peculiar 
to itself, and one which, in these days of iron- 
clads, steam-rams, railways, and Armstrong guns, 
ought to be duly appreciated—being entirely an 
iron romance. Iron is made now in the Forest of 
Dean, and it is no exaggeration to say that it has 
been made there, without interruption, for two 
thousand years. Four distinct and separate epochs 
of iron-manufacture may be traced in the four 
distinct deposits of cinders, the refuse of the forges. 
They convey to us their silent witness, that the 
Pheenicians, the Romans, the Danes and Saxons, 
and the Normans carried on, one after another, 
their labours in this branch of metallurgy. The 
comparatively recent mode of iron-making, when 
coal was used instead of wood-charcoal, forms a 
fifth epoch, reaching down to the present day. The 
Pheenicians, it is well known, traded with this 
country for tin, on its south-west coasts, as early 
as 500 B.c., and this date would at once place the 
possible period of iron-making much beyond the 
two thousand years. There can, however, be no 
doubt that the cinders containing the greatest 
quantity of iron, owing to the then imperfect 
nature of the modes of manufacture, and only 
found on the most elevated places, quite distinct 


| from the Roman ones, are the refuse of the labours 


of those people from whom Britain first learned 
the art of working in iron. As time went on, and 
the manufacture improved in the Forest, so famous 
were its smiths and miners, that Edward III. 
frequently sent during his numerous sieges for 
detachments of smiths, miners, and bowmen— 
especially, they were employed in the siege of 
Berwick against the Scots. 

In those early Phoenician days, the religion of 
the foresters of course was Druidism. Druidical 
stones exist in several places. One tall upright 
stone, near the village of Stanton, according to 
tradition, bleeds if a pin be pushed into it exactly 
at midnight. We hardly think this experiment 


has been fairly tried, for the dread of passing near, 
this stone, by the common people, after dark is 
considerable. Further on, on the high ridge of the 
Buckstone Hill, there is a hollowed-out stone 
which has been a sacrificial stone of the Druids. 
Some years ago, mistletoe was cut from the Forest 
oak ; but this last relic of Druidism has altogether 
disappeared. 

Sundry little fragments of medieval romance, 
such as the prison in the castle of St Briavel’s, the 
ancient residence of the high-constables of the 
Forest—the king’s profits from mines of ore or 
coal, amounting to one-third, called for by the 
king’s gaveller at the works, every Tuesday morn- 
ing, ‘between mattens and mass’—the fights 
underground carried on until mattocks crossed— 
one miner driving up his road in the mine, often 
during the dead of the night in total secrecy, to 
get before the other, and cut off his mine or coal— 
the necessity of a foreigner working a year and a 
day in the mines, before he could establish his 
claim to be a free miner—the mine law-courts 
of the miners, whose jury consisted of forty-eight 
free miners, held at the Speech House in the very 
centre of the Forest—are all things of the past. In 
1842, the Mining Commissioners sent by the 
Woods and Forests Office, after three years’ inves- 
tigation, brought all these matters to an end. The 
mines and collieries are now held at a fixed rent 
from the crown. The gaveller collects the rents, 
but is thankful not to be obliged to call every 
Tuesday morning, ‘between mattens and mass, 
upon perhaps two hundred of the Queen’s cus- 
tomers. The owners of the mines, now almost 
without exception ‘foreigners, are glad to pay a 
considerable rent-charge, instead of their one sove- 
reign per year, by which they are freed from the 
underground fightings, and the risk of losing in 
such combats the considerable amount of capital 
laid out by them upon their mineral — 
Besides, the Forest is now actually parochialised ; 
so that the hand of utilitarian improvement has 
gathered into its grasp the accumulated wisdom 
and mistakes of the last two thousand years. 

It may be added, that the stone-quarries of the 
Forest are almost as extensive as the mines of coal 
and iron ore, and employ a vast number of hands. 
The underground workings of the iron-mines were 
carried on from age to age to an almost fabulous 
extent. Old miners have deposed that, in their 
fathers’ days, the passages were open to the extent 
of ten miles. With a good guide, to go a mile and 
a half or two miles was not an uncommon explora- 
tion; but it may be questioned if now there 1s an 
one who would undertake even this distance with 
safety. In these boundless caverns and endless 

assages, the old Romans worked diligently, and so 

id all who came after them, until the increasing 
depth obliged the excavators to have recourse to 
pits. Nothing was more picturesque than to see a 
group of miners issuing from a mine on the surface, 
their clothes, faces, and hands and brawny arms 
dyed completely red, from the oxide of iron con- 
tained in the ore. 

Let us pass quite through the Forest, beginning 
from the steep hill from Newnhain to the s 
ancient village of Little Dean, celebrated for nails. 
The prospect from this hill is a splendid one, 
looking over the majestic Severn, and the expanse 


of varied country on the opposite banks; but we 
; turn our backs upon this ; the Forest now actually 
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begins; and after six miles we come upon the 
"Holly Wood, of a mile in length, close to the 
Speech House. This wood is one of the most 
beautiful and fantastic creations of nature, and 
when well berried, is glittering and brilliant 
beyond expression. These were — by Charles 
IL., who took much care for the Forest, and planted 
all the finest trees, which have been cut down 
during the last few years. During the Protectorate, 
40,000 trees had been felled; and by way of 
remedying the evil, the Committee of the House 
of Commons ordered all the royal ironworks to 
be destroyed, to save the remaining oaks. Charles 
built the Speech House, and his initials and 
arms are on the front of the building. Here, as 
the mine law-courts are silent, Bow meetings of 
the country gentry are held, and also refreshment 
for man and beast can be obtained. Descending 
the steep hill in front of the Speech House into 
Howler’s Slade, we ascend again from thence, and 
soon arrive at that part of the Forest which contains 
its chief town, Coleford. Two miles more brings 
us to Newland, where stands the parish church, of 
t size, and possessing a splendid tower of Henry 
IL’s reign. A short way from the church we see 
the ‘Great Oak’ referred to in Domesday-Book, as 
then a large tree in the New Lands, which had 
been cleared from the Forest. It is one of the 
largest oaks in the kingdom, being more than fort 
feet in girth, at five or six feet from the groun 
We turn to the right, and on to the Stane 
Town—Stanton—through plantations of young 
oaks, which, if the world lasts a little longer than 
Dr Cumming’s prophecies admit, and the iron- 
clads do not, meanwhile, usurp the dominion of 
the sea, will one day provide many hearts of oak 
for our navies. We pass the ancient church, the 
beautiful churchyard where the dead repose, their 
graves cared for by the kind hands of the living, 
and then the old village cross, and we come down 
to where now stands the turnpike on the Mon- 
mouth road. Years ago, there was no turnpike 
here, no road except a deep hollow way, partially 
paved, called the Judges’ Road, by which the 
judges of assize travelled from Gloucester to Mon- 
mouth, straight across hill and valley. The first 
beginnings might have been Roman ; but, at any 
rate, it was a very primitive road. What can ex- 
ceed the beauty of the viewfrom this spot! The road, 
about to make a rapid descent, is guarded on the 
right by an enormous mass of rock, projecting over 
a little orchard, snatched from the woods beneath. 
It is called the Bear’s Mouth, for it is cleft so as 
to resemble the opened jaws of a gigantic animal. 
On the left lies a large flat mass of the same stone 
(plum-pudding stone, breccia). As you stand upon 
this, you may, if you please, throw yourself down 
on the tops of the oaks which spring up from the 
depths below. On this one spot, how much of the 
story of the two thousand years lately named seems 
to accumulate. Push your walking-stick into the 
fine turf at the back of, the Bear’s Mouth, you will 
soon turn up, at the depth of a very few inches, a 
specimen of Phoenician cinder. Look up along the 
ridge of the Buckstone Hill, which rises imme- 
diately from the Bear’s Mouth, you will see the 
sacrificial stone of the Druid. Behind you lie the 
rocks on which the Romans had their fort for obser- 
vation, afterwards clothed with a Norman castle. 
To the — of this there rises the gray tower of 
the church, the four evangelists guarding each 
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corner. Before you lies forest—nothing but forest ; 
hills clothed with wood, folding over one another ; 
wave upon wave of wood. Except for the absence 
of the pines, you might fancy yourself in the Black 
Forest of Baden. The ground slopes to the west ; 
there is an opening beyond the woods ; you see the 
Welsh Mountains, the Sugar Loaf, the Holy Moun- 
tain, the Brecon Beacons, bathed in the evening 
sunshine. The western beams come up from that 
opening, and tinge the sea of oaks with a golden 
radiance. You enter the pass of the Bear’s Mouth, 
and proceed through the upper woods, till, on a 
sudden, you turn—there is a wall of rock on your 
left hand ; on your right, a precipice, and as you 
look down it, the birthplace of Henry V. Ties 
before your eyes ; the Wye, dark and placid, flows 
beneath the arches of the old bridge, and we have 
taken our leave of the Forest. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Dr Livrinastoye has returned to England in good 
health, a fact which will afford pleasure to many 
a reader. He will, we believe, stay here a few 
months, and communicate an account of his explor- 
ations to geographers, and then return to Africa, 
where he hopes to accomplish further operations — 
Professor Tyndall has gone on a mountaineering 
holiday to the Canton Grisons ; Dr Frankland is 
in Norway, collecting fresh facts about glacier 
phenomena ; Professor Huxley is voyaging with 
the Fishery Commission to the Orkneys ; Professor 
Cayley is recruiting himself at the Lakes for a 
fresh course of mathematics ; and many a naturalist 
and savant has nestled himself away in pleasant 
nooks and corners of the land, until the meeting of 
the British Association at Bath, in the middle of 
September, shall summon them forth for another 
season of work.—But though holiday-time has 
come, work is still going on: the Gun-cotton 
Committee appointed by the War-office, with the 
President of the Royal Society as chairman, have 
not ceased their sittings; they have instituted a 
number of experiments, which are to demonstrate 
the superiority of gun-cotton over gunpowder, not 
only for war but for industrial purposes. The 
cotton has been tried in one of the mining districts 
of Wales, and is now undergoing trial in the lead- 
mines at Allenheads, Northumberland ; while the 
gun-cotton factory at Stowmarket is kept busy with 
the manufacture. 

The learned societies are publishing the results 
of the session just ended, and the Astronomer-royal 
has reminded the Royal Astronomical Society of a 
communication which he made to them seven years 
ago on the means for correcting the measure of the 
sun’s distance—an operation which has always 
been considered as the noblest problem in astro- 
nomy. The object of this reminder is to initiate 
preparations for observing the transit of Venus, 
which will take place in 1882; and though it 
seems a long time beforehand, Mr Airy shews that 
it is none too soon to begin now, considering the 
importance of the subject, and that ‘in whatever 
way we attack the problem, it will require all our 
care and all our ingenuity, as well as the appli- 
cation of almost all our knowledge of the antece- 
dent facts of astronomy, to give the smallest chance 
of an accurate result.’ e Atlantic States of 
America, from north to south, Bermuda, and some 
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station.on the antarctic continent, would be the 
best places for observing the transit ; and it is the 
nature of the climate and country in the South 
Polar regions that, in Mr Airy’s opinion, necessi- 
tate the commencement of preparations at the 
resent time. The transit will take place on 
i cember 6 of the year above named ; and it 
is very desirable that an expedition should be 
sent out to reconnoitre the coast between 
Sabrina Land and Repulse Bay, to ascertain 
whether it be accessible, if the sun can usually be 
well seen at the time required, and whether a 
latitude of 65 degrees can be reached. If not, 
other stations would have to be sought for, an 
undertaking which in the icy regions is slow work. 

Mr Airy’s note is accompanied by a di 
which shews the path and time of the transit as 
viewed from the several stations. The importance 
of the anticipated operation has been augmented of 
late by the new determination of the velocity of 
light, and, consequently, of the sun’s distance, of 
which we gave a notice in a former Month. More- 
over, as the Astronomer-royal remarks, upon ‘ this 
measure depends every measure in astronomy 
beyond the moon ; the distance and dimensions of 
the sun and every planet and satellite, and the dis- 
tances of those stars whose parallaxes are approxi- 
mately known.’ We trust the Admiralty will not be 
unwilling to send out the preliminary expedition, 
for without some knowledge of the southern locali- 
ties, no success could be hoped from the ultimate 
observation. 

A process for restoring faded pictures has been 
patented in this country by Professor Pettinkofer 
of Munich, who has studied the subject on scien- 
tific principles. In his view, the fading and decay 
of oil-paintings arise from ‘discontinuance of 
molecular cohesion ;’ and the way to restore cohe- 
sion is to expose the picture to an atmosphere satu- 
rated with vapour of alcohol, which acts on the 
resinous particles of the colour, and so effects the 
desired result. This process has been approved by 
artists and experts on the continent, and if climate 
makes no difference to its operation, there are many 
old paintings in England which may thereby be 
preserved for some generations to come. 

A discovery has been made in the United States 
by which a os may avail themselves of 
direct sunlight in taking portraits: it is the inter- 
posing of a blue glass which absorbs the rays that 
prevent the taking of a good picture, and allows 
those to pass which are favourable. In a chamber 
constructed with this modification, a kind of 
twilight is produced in which the sitter may face 
the sun with a certainty, in most cases, that the 
negative will be obtained in a small part of a 
second, 

Sir Roderick Murchison’s anniversary address to 
the Royal eg on Society, which has been 
published within the past few weeks, contains, as 
usual, a large amount of information on the pro- 
gress of geographical exploration and discovery in 
all parts of the world, from the Admiralty and 
Ordnance Surveys of our own country, to the exploits 
of Russian travellers in the far east, the ascent of 
mountains in New Zealand, and arduous walks in 
the interior of Africa by adventurous English- 
men. Among particulars worthy of notice, we 
find that new islands have appeared in the 
Caspian Sea, and eruptions of the mud-volcanoes 
on its shores have taken place: an examination of 


the Sea of Azof shews that though the amount of 
sediment and detritus poured into it by the Don 
and other rivers is very large, the depth of the 
water is not diminished so rapidly as had been 
supposed: a suggestion has been made which, 
it is hoped, the Admiralty will act on for the explo- 
ration of the southern coast, bays, and rivers of 
New Guinea, a country of which very little is 
known : it is thought that the exploration could 
be well carried on from the new settlement of Cape 
York in North Australia, between which and New 
Guinea there is but a narrow channel, The scheme 
for a railway from Buenos Ayres to Chile across 
the Andes is still talked of, and with hopes of suc- 
cess, as the highest pass to be traversed is not more 
than 6000 feet ; and the interesting discovery has 
recently been made, that from the t lake of 
Nahuel-Huapi, on the eastern side of the Cordillera, 
there is a continuous water-communication with 
the Atlantic, by rivers that cross Patagonia—an 
important fact, from a trading point of view.—In 
Africa, a young German traveller is on his way 
from Maroceo to Timbuctoo, under the auspices 
of the Geographical Society; and concerning the 
interior of that great continent, Sir Roderick 
remarks, that the latest discoveries confirm his 
former suggestion, that the central portions of 
Africa constitute a great plateau, occupied by lakes 
and marshes, from which the waters escape by 
cracks or depressions in the subtending older rocks, 
and that it Tes been in that condition during an 
enormously long period. Recent explorations con- 
firm this view, and ‘ strengthen’ Sir Roderick ‘in 
the belief that Southern Africa has not undergone 
any of those great submarine depressions which 
have so largely affected Europe, Asia, and America, 
during the Secondary, Tertiary, and guast modern 
austalh Eoin am It is unquestionably a grand type 
of a region which has preserved its ancient terres- 
trial conditions during a very long period, unaffected 
by any changes except those which are dependent 
on atmospheric and meteoric influences’ And 
here Sir Roderick asks: ‘If, then, the lower ani- 
mals and plants of this vast country have gone on 
ar tool for a very long period, may we infer 
that its human inhabitants are of like antiquity ? 
If so, the Negro may claim as old a lineage as the 
Caucasian or Mongolian races. This, however, is 
an inquiry which cannot be decided till we get 
further information.—The Nile question, which has 
excited of late a good deal of controversy, is to be 
settled, if possible, by another expedition, which is 
to be sent out to explore the White Nile. 

The perseverance of the earnest naturalists who 
have so long endeavoured to introduce the salmon 
into Australia, has at length been rewarded. By 
the last mail from Melbourne, we hear that the 
salmon ova conveyed in the Norfolk had arrived in 
good condition, and the = part had been for- 
warded to Tasmania. e portion retained for 
Melbourne had been placed in proper beds con- 
tiguous to a factory where the ice was produced 
which kept the stream of water flowing over the 
beds at a proper temperature. The first salmon 
that was hatched created quite a sensation in the 
colony ; and one of the Melbourne papers had a 
leading article about the tiny fish. Some wag tried 
to prove that the salmon was only a tadpole which 
had been introduced into the bed as a joke ; but the 
subsequent hatching of about two hundred more 


little salmon (at the date of the departure of a 
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mail) completely disposed of the attempt to throw 
discredit on the introduction of the noble fish into 
Australia. For a few years to come, there will be 
something very interesting to naturalists in watch- 
ing whether the habits of the fish will be the same 
as in this hemisphere. Will those who henceforth 
write antipodean books of natural history declare 
that the rivers of Australia are the natural habitat 
of the salmon; and how will they distinguish 
between the English and Australian sparrow, when 
— shall be as plentiful in that country as 
ey are in this? 

Mr Nystrom, an eminent civil engineer of Phila- 
delphia, in a paper on ‘Metrology and Arith- 
metic,’ makes some sensible observation’ on the 
decimal system of arithmetic. He has for some 
time advocated what he calls a binary system, and 
he shews that ‘as long as we confine ourselves to 
decimals, we have nature against us, or rather, we 
are struggling against nature’ In working out a 
new method of constructing ships, he has found 
the binary system reduce the labour of calculation 
to about one-fifth of the usual amount. There is, 
he argues, a very striking resemblance between 
arithmetic and music: the latter, as we know, is 
arranged by nature in a perfect binary system, 
which can be managed by a child before it can 
read, or even before it can count to ten. If music 
were arranged in decimals, it would be as difficult 
to learn as the most complicated arithmetic ; and 
very few persons would remember an air sung in 
five-beat time. If decimal music were struck up 
in a ball-room, the dancers would be compelled to 
lead the bars sometimes with the right, sometimes 
with the left foot, and would fail to come right at 
the end of the burden. For soldiers on a march, 
decimal music would cause them to tread on each 
other’s heels; and in like manner, writes Mr 
Nystrom, ‘does the decimal system operate in 
almost every transaction in our retail dealings. 

This argument by a man who has lived all his 
life under a decimal system, deserves consideration, 
especially at a time when attempts are making to 
introduce the decimal system into this country. 
Mr Nystrom contends that his binary system, in 
which every amount can be halved or quartered, 
facilitates calculations in a way which the decimal 
system can never reach. As an example, he gives 
a retail transaction, reckoning the dollar as 100 
cents, and the same transaction reckoning the 
dollar as divided into sixteen parts. The shortness 
and simplicity of the latter is strikingly obvious. 

The Aldershott Camp Exhibition brought to 
light an amount of mechanical and artistic ability 
and ingenuity which present the British soldier to 
the public in a new and gratifying light. Every 
regiment in camp contributed to the display, 
officers, privates, and even the men’s wives and 
children, specimens of painting, drawing, photo- 

phy, carving, cabinet-making, military engineer- 
ing instruments, smiths’ work, needle-work, and 
many other things of use or ornament. As regards 
painting and drawing, the specimens sent in by 
the officers were fully equalled by those of the pri- 
vates, except in two or three noteworthy instances ; 
while in mechanical works the privates had the 
superiority, and their wives excelled the officers’ 
wives in lace and fine work. The Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers were, as might be expected, 
among the foremost with specimens of profes- 
sional work, some of which embodied contrivances 


which the authorities would do well to take into 
consideration. Thus, Corporal Dagnall exhibited a 
cartridge-pouch combining improvements over the 
one at present in use ; Private Southam exhibited 
a lint-making machine, of his own invention, 
which would keep an army on active service well 
supplied with lint ; and Sergeant Griffiths shewed an 
improved aiming-rest combined with a stand for a 
photographic camera, which photographers every- 
where would find useful. Indeed, one result of 
the exhibition has been to demonstrate the large 
amount of manual and inventive capability that 
exists in the army. Would it not be possible to 
turn this capability to good account; or do the 
rules of the service prevent the authorities from 
accepting improvements or suggestions made by 
their subordinates ? 


LOST FOR A LITTLE 


Ou, the fair wind blew fresh, and the surges 
Ran after us fast, 

As our good ship was sailing for England, 
Her flag at the mast. 

I watched the blue haze of the coast-line 
Rise up from the sea, 

And I thought how my darling, my darling 
Was waiting for me. 


All the years since we parted, I treasured 
Her sweet patient face, 

As it shone upon me when I kissed it 
In farewell embrace. 

But now the long absence is over— 
The harbour is near ; 

And the voice of my darling, my darling 
Again I shall hear. 


I climbed the steep street of the village, 
And took the old road 

That led to her dwelling. I entered 
The well-known abode. 

The rooms were all darkened. I faltered — 
Three words some one said— 

Then I knew that my darling, my darling 
Had long time been dead ! 


I thought of the hope I had cherished 
That day when she died ; 
I was planning a long happy future, 
With her by my side. 
Long leagues on the ocean I pictured, 
Our English home blest— 
Whilst from England my darling, my darling 
Went up to her rest. 


So life became darker and sadder 
Than I can here tell; 
But I do not repine, for I know what 
God doeth is well. > 
If He plucked a sweet hope from my bosom, 
He planted one there, 
And I know that my darling, my darling 
Is safe in His care. 


In the graveyard, I often stand watching 
A tablet of white, 

With her name and the date. 
We soon shall unite 

In a happicr, holier union 
Than earth could e’er see— 

For in heaven, my darling, my darling 
Is waiting for me. 


Shall I sorrow ? 
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